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wagon, and over the door of a building the word Gartenzvirth-
schaft. Projecting their image of the picture on a screen and de-
scribing it, the youngsters noted many small details when ques-
tioned about them. Some could read off the long German word,
though they did not understand the language. A few even could
spell it backwards!
Allport considers eidetic images a variety of memory image.
Jaensch believes they belong in a category between after-images
and memory images, being less realistic than the former but more
so than the latter.
Dreams
Most dreams consist of visual imagery. Less than half as many
are auditory. Practically all are one or the other3 or a combina-
tion of the two.
Joseph Jastrow has shown that dreams depend on past sensory
experiences. Testing blind persons, he found that none bunded
before age 5 had visual imagery. Of those becoming blind after-
age 7^ all had visual dream-images.
What causes our dreams? How can they be interpreted? Sio
MUND FREUD'S theory is best known. He believed dreams symbo-
lize, in disguised form, our repressed desires or conflicts. This is
described in Chapter XIII.
Another theory suggests that they result from physiological
causes, like sleeping in odd positions, or from sensory factors like
smells or sounds that disturb sleep. KNIGHT DUNLAP, of the Uni-
versity of California, suggests that dreams of nakedness arise 1
from chilliness; dreams of falling possibly result from contrac- '
tion of certain genito-urinary muscles that contract when we i
actually fall.
Lydiard H. W. Horton thinks that dreams are misinterpreta-
tions of sensory impressions. He gives these examples:" a personf
suffering from head noises caused by an ear disorder often'
dreamed  about thunderstorms;  a student with  a toothache^